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FOREWORD 


Dr V.C. Ohri came to the Indian Institute of Advanced Study as a fellow to write 
a monograph on ‘the technique of Pahari painting’. In the course of his researches, 
he came to address himself to the question of origins, a theme which has fascinated 
and also baffled the historians of art. The thesis expounded by Dr Ohri was found 
so meaningful that it was decided to publish it as a booklet in itself. His mongraph 
will be published in due course. 
I have no doubt that the historians of art in India will find this publication 
interesting and illuminating. 
J.S. GREWAL 
Director 


PREFACE 


The reason for my selecting the project to write on the technique of Pahari Painting 
on a fellowship at the Indian Institute of Advanced Study, Shimla, is two-fold: to 
record the details related to various aspects of the technique and the materials 
used for the production of Pahari painting as best as the information can be 
collected at this stage and to find out whether the knowledge of the technique can 
solve some of the lingering problems of art history of this school of painting. It 
seems that the matter concerning the technique of Pahari painting has not been 
sufficiently investigated for ascertaining whether it differs from the technique used 
by artists in other regions and if so what are the conspicuous points of difference. 

The objective in view in writing the essay ‘On the Origins of Pahari Painting’ 
is limited; it is considered that this will serve as a background for the monograph, 
on ‘the technique of Pahari painting’ which will be published later on and only 
the beginnings in the art of Pahari painting are discussed here in some detail. 

Some characteristics of the Mughal or the Rajasthani painting noticed in the 
early Pahari painting have often been stressed for the origins of this school of 
painting in the Pahari region, but as discussed in the following pages these sources 
were not solely responsible for the evolution of this art. In fact one sees several 
strains in Pahari painting and a local tradition of wall-painting seems to have been 
responsible for lending it certain distinct traits. Moreover some idioms of the 
sixteenth century painting of north India can also be seen in the painting of this 
region and it seems quite plausible that the north India painting of that century 
had proved as a catalyst in the evolution of the art of ‘miniature’ painting in these 
hills. It has, now, been well recognised that the sixteenth century was a crucial 
period in the development of: pictorial art throughout India when there was a 
major shift from the tradition; the new movement had also influenced ‘the art 
activity in this field in the Punjab Hills. An effort is made in this paper to discuss 
the various factors which had contributed for the development of the early Pahari 
miniature painting. The evidence of fresh visual material discussed here suggests 
that the Pahari painting had acquired its distinct character in the early seventeenth 
century and not late in that century as several scholars have asserted. 

I am grateful to Jagdish Mittal of Hyderabad for supplying me some important 
photographs of the early Pahari paintings which I have used in this paper. The 
drawings included here are the work of Vijay Sharma, Om Prakash Kashyap and 
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Hans Raj. I am grateful to all of them. I am also much indebted to the Directors 
of the National Museum, New Delhi; Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras Hindu 
University, Varanasi; Jagdish and Kamla Mittal Museum of Indian Art, 
Hyderabad; Himachal State Museum, Shimla and Bhuri Singh Museum, Chamba 
for granting permission to use photographs of Pahari paintings in the collection 
these museums for illustrating this essay. I am much grateful to the Director and 
the staff of the Indian Institute of Advanced Study, Shimla for the help I received 
in various ways in my studies. 


VISHWA CHANDER OHRI 


ON THE ORIGINS OF PAHARI PAINTING 
SOME NOTES AND A DISCUSSION 


The story of the origins of Pahari painting is not known; we do not know when 
and where beginnings were made in this field of art. Ananda Coomaraswamy was 
the first scholar to draw world attention to this art expression nearly eight decades 
ago and an extensive literature has grown around it during this long period. 
However, the unresolved problem of its origins is responsible that scholarship is 
sharply divided over several questions, especially those related to the early phase 
of the Pahari painting. There is generally no concensus amongst the scholars of 
Pahari painting in the matter of dating the ‘early paintings of this region. The 
scholars feel themselves on surer ground only after a new style in painting started 
evolving in the second quarter of the eighteenth century. Documentary evidence 
related to Pahari painting is deplorably scanty and whatever little was till recently 
known, not being clear, has eluded intelligible interpretation or has been 
interpreted variously. Thus speculation was inevitable about the beginnings in this 
field of art. | 

Expressing his views on the origins of Rajput painting (Rajasthani and Pahari), 
Ananda Coomaraswamy has laid more emphasis on the continuity of the old 
tradition of Indian painting while Karl Khandalavala has stressed the role of the 
Mughal painting for the origins and development of the painting of the Pahari 
region. Both these views are again the subject of controversy amongst the scholars 
of Pahari painting. Specific opinion has not been expressed by the later writers 
on this subject. W.G. Archer has suggested certain possibilities about the origins 
of Pahari painting, pointing out at the same time the weakness of his suggestions. 
He observes: “Until the first half of the seventeenth century, no painting seems 
to have existed in any of the Rajput States of the Punjab Hills.... Indeed it is as 
if the great schools of Punjab Hill painting developed in the seventeenth century 
out of nowhere.” 

In the absence of any direct or definite information on this subject, the theories 
formulated and propagated several decades ago, on the study of ‘inadequate’ 
material, are in vogue and are influencing the views of the scholars of Pahari 
painting in various ways. Some figures in Basohli style paintings (which is 
considered to be the earliest style of painting of this hilly region) are shown in the 
Mughal dress of the Aurangzeb period and therefore a simplistic theory was put 
forth that the Pahari painting had started its career in this period. Aurangzeb is 
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known to have neglected the arts and the artists working at the Mughal court had 
dispersed in search of patronage. Some of them, it is believed, had then reached 
the Punjab Hill States and thus beginnings were made in Pahari painting. The 
earliest Pahari paintings are, therefore, assigned to the year AD 1660. This bias 
about the beginnings in the Pahari painting is noticed even in the recently eee 
works, such as, India Art and Culture 1300-1900.” 

As a result of the writings of both Indian and foreign scholars and a world-wide 
interest in this art expression which deals more with the human emotions, many 
private collections have come to the light in the last about two decades; drawings, 
sketches and private papers of artist-families have also been examined. Professor 
B.N. Goswamy’s patient work in finding out documentary evidences about 
painter-families living in this Pahari region in the seventeenth century provides a 
new direction for investigation. There is now a need for considering afresh the 
paintings of the early phase of the Pahari schools.of painting, in particular, the 
portraits of the Rajas of the Hill States who lived in the seventeenth century, for 
determining the period of those pictures and tracing the development of the style 
in its initial stage. 

My purpose in this essay is limited to drawing attention to certain unpublished 
paintings datable to the first half of the seventeenth century, and discussing the 
new evidence along with a few published paintings, which can throw some light 
on the problem of the origins of Pahari painting. The broad results suggested by 
the new evidence, visual and documentary, are mentioned below: 

Basohli painting is not the earliest painting of the Pahari region. Paintings at 
certain other centres in this region had acquired their own peculiar characteristics 
by the middle of the seventeenth century whereas the earliest known Basohli 
paintings are datable to the second half of that century. The evolution of the 
Basohli style was not sudden, but it had developed through a gradual process; 
prototypes of the Basohli paintimmg, though rare, are known. It seems these 
prototypes have not been correctly identified. Presence of the norms and traits of 
the Indian painting of the later medieval period in the Basohli style paintings 
clearly evidences the continuity of the tradition. Moreover, the architectural 
designs one sees in these paintings possess a clear relationship with the prototypes 
seen in the sixteenth century paintings, such as of the Chaurapanchasika and other 
series: A peculiar and attractive female type had appeared suddenly in the Basohli 
painting which gives the wrong impression about the sudden appearance of the 
style. Examples are known that inventive artists had been devising female types 
appropriate to the spirit and requirement of the theme to be illustrated. The figure 
of princess Champavati must have been devised by an artist who painted the 
illustrations of the Chaurapanchasika love poem? (Fig. 1). No prototype of this 
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Fic. 1. Drawing of a 16th century painting of the Chaurapunchasika series in the N.C. 

Mehta collection, Ahmedabad, (from Leela Shiveshwarkar The Pictures of the 

Chaurapanchasika : A Sanskrit love lyric, (New Delhi, 1967). The far projecting eaves 

depicted in this picture has been a common feature of the Pahari paintings of the 17th 

century. A curtain shown tucked up at the ceiling in this picture continued to be depicted 
in the Basohli style painting in a slightly different manner. 
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charming figure is known. Similarly an artist at Basohli or at some other centre 
in this hilly region devised an elegant and assertive type of female figure, shown 
richly bejewelled, suitable for the Nayika-bheda series illustrating the Sanskrit 
poem dealing with love and erotics entitled Rasamanjari. The female type of the 
Basohli Rasamanjari paintings influenced the work of the artists then active in the 
nearby areas. 

Some artists working in the popular Mughal styles arrived at certain Hill States 
in the beginning of the seventeenth century or even somewhat earlier, as the 
surviving examples of paintings connected with various places in this region 
suggest. It has to be remembered in this regard that the popular Mughal style 
does not denote a single style; the original indigenous style of the artist and the 
extent of the influence of the Mughal style assimilated by him were responsible 
for shaping his individual style. The arrival of these artists improved the technique 
of painting and expanded the palette in use by the artists in this region. The 
indigenous and the popular Mughal styles remained in practice simultaneously 
influencing each other. 

An old tradition of wall-painting had been in vogue in the hills before the art 
of miniature painting (other than that of the book illustration) appeared in this 
region. This is suggested by the compositional norms of the ancient painting, seen 
in several surviving examples of wall paintings at various places in the hills which 
though do not belong to a period earlier than the eighteenth century, certainly 
retain some traits of the old tradition. Moreover, this is indicated by the style of 
the carved stone slabs of the medieval period surviving in this region which exhibit 
a clear influence of the art of painting. 

Only one illustrated manuscript (the Shimla Devi Mahatmya) of the sixteenth 
century has, so far, come to notice from the Kangra area situated in this Pahari 
region.“ However, the art of book illustration must have been in practice at other 
places also in this region which is suggested by the traits and motifs of the sixteenth 
century paintings seen in the Pahari miniature paintings of the Basohli style as 
well as the paintings done in some other style. The late seventeenth century 
Ragamala paintings from Kulu afford a clear evidence in this regard. 

With regard to the technique, the Pahari paintings, e.g. the paintings of the 
Basohli style, possess similarity with the north Indian paintings of the “sixteenth” 
century and the Devi Mahatmya illustrations of the Shimla museum, and not with 
the miniature paintings of the ‘seventeenth’ century from the north Indian plains. 

Both the traditions of wall-painting and book illustration, were in vogue in the 
Pahari region in the sixteenth-seventeenth centuries and when the artists working 
in the popular Mughal styles arrived in these hills in the late sixteenth century or 
the early seventeenth century, the art of miniature painting (that is, paintings done 
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on folios and not as a part of the text) came into being. The number of artists 
coming from outside was not large. They nevertheless, influenced the local artists 
who as a result of their interaction with the migrants, started working as 
miniaturists. Thus we find several schools of Pahari miniature painting had 
appeared within a short period. 


AN ILLUSTRATED DEVI-MAHATMYA MANUSCRIPT 
FROM THE PAHARI REGION 


In view of the strong prejudice that the Mughal school of painting had almost 
solely been responsible for the origins of the Pahari painting and the beginnings 
in this field of art were made only in the second half of the seventeenth century, 
no one thought of the existence of any painting activity in this region except some 
allusion (indicated in vague terms and characterised by doubt) to some old 
tradition of wall-painting. The discovery of an illustrated manuscrpit of Devi 
Mahatmya of the sixteenth century from the Kangra area (Col. Plate A) and its 
connection with the Pahari region in view of some inherent evidence in it, is 
significant; this discovery has upset the previous hypothetical suggestions. The 
illlustrations of this manuscript are in the style of the north Indian paintings of 
the sixteenth century and show a slightly later development from the pictures of 
the Chaurapanchasika series. It seems an artist who had apprenticed since his 
childhood and had worked for many years in the style of these paintings, had 
painted the illustrations of Devi Mahatmya which is suggested by the quality of 
work and the distinctive style. The possibility of this manuscript being the work 
of a Pahari artist who had gone outside for some period to acquire proficiency in 
this field of art, appears much less. Certain changes from the pictures of the 
Chaurapanchasika series are seen in the illustrations of the Devi Mahatmya 
manuscript, but these are not so conspicuous. These facts suggest about the 
migration of some painters (or a painter-family) from the north Indian plains to 
this Pahari region in the sixteenth century. An artist, named Suraj had come to 
the hills (Kangra area) in the year 1563 from north India; J.C. French came to 
know about it from Nandu a miniature-painter and a descendant of the above 
named artist.° French has not specified the era in recording this date. The year, 
1563, is most probably of the Christian era, otherwise this meticulous writer would 
have given more information by indicating the Indian system or so. Even if we 
assume that the year 1563 of migration of the artist family to the hills, pertains 
to the Vikrami era, it in no way complicates the matter, though the year AD 1563 
appears more probable if we are to connect the Devi Mahatmya manuscript to 
the family of artist, Suraj. The Takri writing seen in the illustrations of this 
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manuscript is in the hand of the artist who must have lived in the hills for several 
years to be able to write in this script which is peculiar to this hilly region only. 
Members of the artist’s family were usually assisting him in the execution of the 
paintings of a manuscript and it seems that the artist responsible for the Takri 
inscriptions belonged to the next generation of the artist migrating to the hills; 
next generation is not to be construed as indicative of a difference of about twenty 
years, or so. The artist family might have come with children who grew up in the 
hills. 

Certain traits and motifs of the Devi Mahatmya ‘aid the Chaurapanchasika 
manuscripts are seen in the seventeenth century paintings of this Pahari region. 
A Ragamala painting from Kulu of the last quarter of the seventeenth century in 
the collection of Edwin Binnery 3rd (Pl. 1) shows relationship with the above 
mentioned manuscripts. The architectural design seen in the Kulu painting is not 
derived from the local architecture; the far-projecting eaves, battlements and 
cupolas pictured in this work, are the adaptations from the paintings of the 
sixteenth century. This Ragamala painting shows another lingering trait of the 
Chaurapanchasika and the Bhagavata painting, in the depiction of the sky; it is 
shown in a manner different from the straight and narrow strip of horizon seen 
in the Basohli paintings. The traits and norms of the sixteenth century paintings 
must have remained in vogue over a longer period in Kulu, situated deep in the 
Himalayas. 

The far-projecting eaves with various types of brackets seen in the Basohli 
paintings also indicate the continuity of the old tradition. The architectural designs 
of the Basohli painting (Pl. 2 and Fig. 2) are as flat as those seen in the 
Chaurapanchasika pictures (Fig. 1), but being richly ornamented appear somewhat 
different. In the depiction of the rooms a similar approach of the artists (working 
in the plains or in the hills) is noticed. Nowhere in the Mughal paintings, one 
finds, the full view of the room; the scenes in those paintings are generally laid 
on a terrace, open pavilion, in the open compounds of the palaces or even in a 
landscape. Since the Basohli paintings belong to the period about a century later 
than the Chaurapanchasika series, some changes are noticed in them. It is obvious 
that the architectural designs of the Basohli painting do not possess any 
relationship with the Mughal painting. 

The female figures in the early Basohli paintings are shown with various types 
of dresses and one of them is similar to that seen in the illustrations of the Devi 
Mahatmya manuscript. Moreover, the facial types seen in the paintings of this 
manuscript and the Basohli paintings possess some resemblance (Pls. 3, 6); the 
difference in the physiognomy of the figures is not much, but appears conspicuous 
because of the use of ornaments of the different fashions. The female figures in 
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FIG. 2. Drawing of a Basohli styleainting in the collection of the Bharat Kala 
Bhavan, Varanasi (from M.S. Randhawa Basohli Painting, (Delhi, 1959), Pl. 37). 
The architectural design seen in this painting is derived from the type shown in 
the Chaurapanchasika pictures of the sixteen century. The architectural designs 
of the Basohli paintings like their prototypes are not realistically viewed and 
provide only a dramatic kind of setting for the subject of the pictures. This Basohli 
painting also shows the continuity of some other traits of the Indian painting, 
such as an emphasis in the use of gestures and on overstatement in the manner 
of the rhetorical usages peculiar to Indian poetry. The objective of the artist is 
to capture the rasa (mood) of the particular moment and not to render the subject 
in a naturalistic manner. 
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the western Indian paintings are shown with sharp and angular features whereas 
in the paintings of the later period, as those of the Chaurapanchasika and the Devi 
Mahatmya, the features of the women are less angular. By the time Basohli style 
pictures were painted (second half of the seventeenth century) the figures had lost 
much of their angular and sharp features. The contours of face in the case of 
figures seen in the earliest known ‘dated’ Basohli painting (AD 1695) appear round. 
Thus the change was a gradual process and a continuity of the tradition is clearly 
suggested. 


EARLY PAINTING AT NURPUR 


The available evidence, both documentary and visual, suggests that the ancestors 
of the artist-families from Gujarat, now settled at Chamba town, had come to 
these hills in the late sixteenth century. It seems that the ancestors of these families 
had first settled at Nurpur, of which a few after a short period migrated to Chamba. 
The earliest known paintings from this Pahari region are from the Nurpur State 
which was the most powerful of all the Punjab Hill States continuously for a 
period of about one hundred years since the late sixteenth century. A new capital 
town was established at Dhameri, later on named Nurpur, where work was started 
in the last quarter of the sixteenth century for constructing fort, palace and temples. 
It seems Raja Bas Dev (r. 1580-1613), a mansabdar under the Mughals, had 
brought a large number of artisans and some artists for embellishing the new 
capital of the State. The figural work seen in the reliefs on the walls of a ruined 
temple in the fort there exhibits the stylistic norms of the north Indian painting 
of the late sixteenth century (Fig. 3). Furthermore, it seems that the red sandstone 
used for the reliefs in this temple was brought from Rajasthan as this kind of 
stone is not available locally. Hirananda was the first scholar to draw attention 
to this important monument. He had mentioned about the use of red sandstone 
for its construction and had pointed out that the plan of this temple was very 
similar to those of the famous temples of Goverdhandev at Bindraban and Haridev 
at Govardhan near Mathura while it did not resemble to any other shrine in the 
Punjab.’ | 

A painting depicting Narasimha in the collection of the Bharat Kala Bhavan, 
Varanasi, exhibits traits of both the popular Mughal and the Pahari styles (PI. 
7). This work is datable to the period about AD 1610-20. While the figures of 
Prahlad and his mother in this picture are drawn in the popular Mughal style, as 
it was in practice in the Agra region in the first quarter of the seventeenth century, 
the figure of Narasimha appears stylistically different; probably the artist not 
familiar with the iconography of this god had consulted a model from the work 
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of an indigenous artist or his own style was changing with the passage of time 
after his arrival in the hills. Though the painting is damaged and not so clear, its 
Pahari connection is not a matter of doubt. Later developments in painting at 
Nurpur suggest the connection of the Narasimha painting with that state. 


Fic. 3. Relief on a wall of the ruined temple (Thakurdwara) at Nurpur fort; 
the work shows the influence of the 16th century painting of north India. 


Another painting with strong Mughal influence, in the same collection, the 
Bharat Kala Bhavan, portrays Raja Jagat Singh of Nurpur (r. 1619-46) and his 
brother Madhu Singh, who are shown worshipping Vishnu and Lakshmi, in a 
household shrine; two young sons of Jagat Singh are also seen in it (Frontispiece 
in colour and PI. 8). The painting bears no inscription, but the portrait of Jagat 
Singh can easily be recognised as his other inscribed portraits are known. Apart 
from the evidence of the style of this work, other indications in the picture itself 
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help in fixing the period of this painting correctly. This picture in the Bharat Kala 
Bhavan was classified as a Rajasthani work. The incorrect ascription is significant 
in a way; it suggests that so far nothing was known to exist in these hills in the 
style of this painting, datable to the period AD 1620-30, and the painting though 
possessing some affinity with the Mughal painting, is not in the Mughal style. In 
1977, Rai Krishnadasa, the then Director of the Bharata Kala Bhavan, had told 
this author about his impression of the painting; he believed the work to be 
connected with this Pahari region. 

Jagat Singh had two sons, Rajrup and Bhau Singh, whom we see as young 
children in this picture; both of them had played important roles in the service of 
the Mughals after AD 1642.8 An almost equal position of the other prince seen in 
this picture who is also shown worshipping the deitiés in the manner similar to 
that of Jagat Singh, clearly suggests that he could be none else but Madhu Singh, 
the younger brother of the Raja. Jagat Singh was a man of strong personality and 
his redoubtable character is successfully shown in this portrait. His brother appears 
to be a weak and timid person as his countenance, the treatment of the eye in 
particular, and the slightly bent legs seen in this work, suggest. Only an artist 
trained in the manners of Mughal portraiture could have the psychological insights 
which one finds in these figures. 
~ Some well recorded historical events and details suggest that this picture had 
been painted between the years AD 1619 and 1623. When Jagat Singh’s elder 
brother Raja Suraj Mal of Nurpur (r. 1613-18) revolted against the Mughals in 
AD 1618, the former then serving in Bengal under the Mughals, was sent for in 
haste; Jahangir raised his mansab and gave him the title of Raja and Jagat Singh 
was sent with the Mughal commander Sundar Das Rai-Raiyan, for supressing the 
revolt with the promise that his father’s territory would be given to him. Suraj 
Mal on being defeated by the Mughal forces, fled to Chamba and died there. Jagat 
Singh was installed as the Raja of Nurpur State in AD 1619, but he too revolted 
in the year 1623 when prince Khurram (the later Shah Jahan) had fallen away 
from his father. Jahangir ordered Sadiq Khan, the Viceroy of Lahore, to give the 
title of Raja to Madhu Singh (the younger brother of Jagat Singh) and to send 
him to assist the Mughal forces for supressing the revolt. Jagat Singh, however, 
soon surrendered and was pardoned.” Madhu Singh is not heard of after this 
event; probably he was killed. Had he lived after the year AD 1623, he could not 
have been shown together in this group. The other inherent evidence about the 
ages of the young sons of Jagat Singh, portrayed in this picture, supports the 
suggested period of the painting. The figure of Lakshmi in this painting exhibits 
a clear affinity with the female types seen in the Rasika-Priya paintings of the 
popular Mughal style in the Boston Museum and other collections which are 
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datable to the Jahangir period. The painting (Pl. 8) thus, must have been executed 
between the years AD 1619 and 1623. This work shows the development of the 
Pahari style at Nurpur at an early formative stage. 

A portrait of a prince shown with narcisses flowers in his hand, exhibits stylistic 
affinity to the Nurpur painting of the first half of the seventeenth century (PI. 9). 
It seems that the prince portrayed in this work, is Raja Rajrup of Nurpur 
(r. 1646-61). His features show similarity to those of Jagat Singh, his father. 
Hutchison and Vogel have described the role of Rajrup in the war of succession 
amongst the sons of Shah Jahan. Nurpur connection of this picture is also indicated 
by the gorgeous dress of the prince. It is only in the case of Nurpur Rajas in this 
Pahari region that one sees the use of overcoat with fur lining. The inscription in 
Takri characters on it reads: Shri Mian Japu. A Vazir named Mian Jappu of Mandi 
is known but this painting possesses no stylistic affinity with the painting in Mandi: 
The inscription, added much later, gives incorrect information. The draughtsman- 
ship in this work and the ‘rendering of the details show the competence of the 
artist and the Mughal connection, but his interest in the psychological insight in 
the subject appears less. The changes suggest the transformation occurring in the 
style of the artist after the lapse of about two to three decades. 

A painting depicting the famous Puranic story, the churning of the ocean, (PI. 
10) in the collection of the Shimla Museum was acquired from Vazir Kartar Singh 
of Nurpur. This work shows a major stylistic change from the paintings of the 
earlier period. Though the line still retains the fineness somewhat similar to the 
former quality and the drawing appears technically correct, stylisation in the 
depiction of the figures is apparent; this is noticed clearly in the figure of Brahma. 
Mughal connection is, however, noticed in this picture. The figures of demons are 
shown with small bells over their chests which are seen in the case of such figures 
in the early Mughal painting. The figures of demons in paintings from other 
centres, except Chamba, were not shown with bells. Thus we see in this work some 
lingering traits of the Mughal painting. 

A portrait of Raja Mandhata of Nurpur (r. 1661-1700) (Pl. 11), in the collection 
of the Bharat Kala Bhavan, exhibits a further change from the early painting at 
Nurpur, the line in this work is not so fine. It will be incorrect to relate this work 
to the Basohli style painting because the treatment of the eye in this case shows 
a clear relationship with the popular Mughal style. 

A fine drawing portrait of Raja Jagat Singh of Nurpur was seen by this author 
in a private collection at Balor (Ballawar), the old capital of the Basohli State. 
It was obviously done by an artist of some competence working in the popular 
Mughal style. Extremely fine pieces of beetle wing-cases are fixed on this drawing 
and the finest pieces appear like small dots, seen at the top of each separate 
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hair-like substance of the plume. Apart from the fine quality of the line in this 
work, such tiny pieces, smaller than the size of poppy seeds, could not have been 
fashioned and fixed by an indigenous artist. The significance of this work also lies 
in the fact that we can assume that the original home of the artist who drew this 
portrait (datable to circa 1625-30) must have been somewhere in Rajasthan because 
the use of beetle wing-cases was in fashion in that region during that period; the 
Mughal painters never made use of this decorative device. The artist of this 
drawing portrait, however, must have had a sufficiently long experience of working 
with a Mughal master painter. This is the earliest picture, securely connected with 
the Pahari region, in which the use of the decorative device of applying pieces of 
beetle wing-cases in Jewellery, is seen. The use of this device was later on adopted 
by artists working in the Basohli style. Now when we know that the later 
Rasamanjari series, painted after AD 1690 for Raja Kirpal Pal of Basohli State, is 
the work of a Nurpur artist, named Devidasa, one cannot be sure whether the 
Rasamanjari series, of an earlier period, was painted at Basohli or Nurpur. In this 
context it is interesting to know that ‘prototypes’ of the Basohli style painting are 
known. A Pahari painting, illustration to the Rasamanjari, in the National 
Museum, New Delhi, appears to be a work of the mid-seventeenth century, (PI. 
12). Beetle wing-cases are used in this picture. This author had also seen some 
years back a painting, done in an almost similar style, on display in the Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art.'! A somewhat loosened naturalism of the Mughal style 
is seen in these works. The affinities existing in these two types of works—the 
National Museum painting and the Basohli paintings—are conspicuous, but 
certain points of difference can also be noticed. The figures in the National 
Museum paintings are slim and their eyes are not shown in the shape of a leaf or 
fish; the architectural design in it is also different from that seen in the Basohli 
style paintings. The Los Angeles Museum painting is attributable to a slightly 
earlier period than the above mentioned picture in the National Museum, New 
Delhi. Development of the Basohli style can, thus, be traced from the paintings 
which are done in the mixed Pahari and Mughal style. In the prototypes of the 
Basohli painting one notices that the figures do not appear as expressive as those 
seen in the Basohli paintings. These facts indicate a period of experimentation. It 
is believed that more paintings done in the mixed style are likely to come to notice; 
the prejudice about the late origin of Pahari painting has been responsible that 
those paintings have not been identified correctly so far. 

In view of the stylistic traits of the early Nurpur painting, now known to us 
(Pl. 12), can be ascribed to this centre. Later on artists working in the indigenous 
style adapted the work of the kind mentioned above and the result was the 
development of the new style popularly known as the Basohli style. It has to be 
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‘remembered that the Rasamanjari and other paintings of the Basohli style, datable 
to the period earlier than the reign of Kirpal Pal, are the work of artists who were 
less conversant with the norms and traits of the Mughal painting; a relationship 
of the Basohli style works with the north Indian style (as against the popular 
Mughal) thus continued. 

A painting in the Chandigarh Museum portraying Raja Jagat Singh worshipping 
Vishnu and Lakshmi is in a style different from the Mughal type of paintings from 
Nurpur, discussed above, and its colouring is also different; the palette used in it 
is of the kind which one sees in the Basohli style paintings. Different opinions 
have been expressed about the period of the Chandigarh Museum painting and if 
it is a contemporary study of Jagat Singh, as suggested by Karuna Goswamy, 
the Rasamanjari paintings of the earlier period can be attributed to Nurpur artists. 
We cannot be sure whether it was so or otherwise, there were, however, certainly 
artists working in two different styles in Nurpur, one derived from the popular 
Mughal and the other possessing a close affinity with the Basohli style. This is 
suggested by several paintings of the Ragamala theme and some other works from 
Nurpur apart from the Chandigarh Museum portrait of Jagat Singh. 


EARLY PAINTING IN CHAMBA 


The painter families living in Chamba have a tradition that their original home 
was in Gujarat; documentary evidence about the connection of these families with 
Gujarat has been discovered by Professor B.N. Goswamy in the records of the 
priests at Haridwar. Three early entries—one of the year AD 1670 and two 
pertaining to the year AD 1676—mention these painters as Gujarati chitere 
(painters from Gujarat) and of the carpenter class. With the information given in 
these and other entries of the later dates and the information collected from other 
sources, Goswamy has reconstructed the genealogies of these families from the 
seventeenth century to the present. The documents, discovered about two decades 
ago, have recently been published with details and the texts of the entries from 
the registers of the priests. !? In the years AD 1670 and 1676 some painters of these 
families visiting Haridwar, recorded themselves:in the registers of the priests there, 
as the basi (natives) of Chamba. One can assume that at least two to three 
generations (if not more) had by then passed after their arrival in Chamba and 
thus they considered themselves as the natives of Chamba. Judging by the 
conditions of that period there seems to be two possibilities about the migration 
of the painter families to this hilly region. First, Akbar had to remain continuously 
for several years in Lahore, situated not far from the Punjab Hills in the late 
sixteenth century and some painters who came in contact of the Rajas of the Hill 
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States, came to this region, during that period. Second, when Raja Bas Dev (r. 
1580-1613), a mansabdar under the Mughals and a favourite of Jahangir, was 
embellishing his State’s new capital at Nurpur!* with forts and temples, he 
managed to bring artisans and painters to Nurpur, as mentioned earlier. The 
surviving visual material and the continuing tradition of bangadwari, a kind of 
ritual painting of Chamba, suggest that the painters who came from outside knew 
the traits of the indigenous Indian painting of the sixteenth century. Some members 
of the Gujarati painter families went to Chamba within a short period of their 
arrival in the hills. Later on more artists working in the popular Mughal style 
joined them.!° Some lingering traits of the north Indian sixteenth century paintings 
are noticed in the ritual paintings still being done by the Gujarati painters living 
in Chamba. 

An old tradition of decorating a part of the wall on the sides of a inte ina 
particular manner, described below, continues in Chamba town, though it is now 
not as popular as it was about forty to fifty years ago. This kind of work is done 
on the occasion of marriage in every household of the caste Hindus in Chamba 
town.!® It seems that the Gujarati painters were responsible to introduce this 
tradition of ritual painting in Chamba, several centuries ago. In other parts of this 
Pahari region where the activity of the Pahari miniature painting remained in 
vogue, the tradition of door decoration in the manner similar to the Chamba 
tradition, was not in practice. Decorating the wall at the main door of a house, 
with a floral scroll and one or two pairs of birds (usually parrots) is popular in 
many parts of north India, including the Kangra area situated in this Pahari region. 
The Chamba tradition is however different, which it can be assumed to have been 
quite popular in Gujarat and the adjoining areas, now in Rajasthan. This 
decorative work is known in Chamba as bangadwari; this term seems to be a 
corrupted form of a word sounding somewhat similar to bandhanwar still in use 
in the Gujarat region, the original home of the Chamba painters. A relationship 
of the tradition of bangadwari with the Gujarat/Rajasthan region, which seems 
quite plausible as explained below, provides not only additional evidence that the 
tradition in painting had travelled from western India to the hills in the western 
Himalayas, but it is also significant in the history of the Indian painting in general. 

The painting work, bangadwari, is done on the sides of the door of a room 
where certain rituals connected with marriage, are to be performed. At the top 
within a low flat triangular space, defined by a decorative border, figure of seated 
Ganesa (Fig. 4) with two attendant female figures the two consorts of the god, 
and his vahana, a mouse, are painted. The vertical painted panels beside the door 
are of uniform width, about 35 cm, and these are divided into five or more registers 
on each side. These panels are topped by a motif of stripped dome and at its outer 
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Fic. 4. Ganesa; detail of a bangdwari, a ritual 
painting from Chamba. 


side a stylised makra-head, a symbol considered auspicious since the ancient times, 
is shown (Fig. 5 and Pls. 13 and 14). The motifs of the stripped dome and 
makra-head are commonly seen in the sixteenth century paintings of the 
Chaurapanchasika, Tuti-nama, Laur Chanda and other series. The stripped dome, 
seen in these Chamba ritual paintings, is derived from the north Indian paintings 
of the sixteenth century as the dome, even in its simplest form, did not appear in 
the local architecture till the nineteenth century. The stripped dome of the 
bangadwari, is surmounted by a chhatra (parasole). Chhatras made of silver or 
gold of the shape seen here, are in common use in this Pahari region for the idols 
of various deities, small shrines or so forth. In the top register on each side of 
these panels, Surya and Chandra are painted on their respective vahanas, white 
horse and black deer, and they face each other. Below them pairs like Vishnu and 
Brahma, Shiva and Durga, the river goddesses Ganga and Yamuna, maidens with 
flowers and lamps and dwarapalas (door-keepers), are shown, all facing each other. 
The work is done directly on the wall and the ground is prepared by applying a 
thin coat of yellow pigment. The use of yellow ground is significant as the pictures 
of the Chaurapanchasika and some other manuscripts of the sixteenth century are 
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Fic. 5. Bangdwari (detail); Chamba, contemporary. 
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painted on yellow tinted papers.’ Yellow colour in north India is symbolic of 
Vasanta (the spring season ) when there is re-birth or the resurgence of the sap 
of life. Inside the room a dehra (shrine) is drawn over a yellow ground on a wall, 
in which figures of god Kama, shown with a bow and an arrow, and his consort 
Rati, are painted (Pl. 15). Again the form of dehra has no architectural parallel 
in this hilly area and there is no question of its having been adopted from the 
Mughal painting. The artists responsible for introducing the tradition of bangad- 
wari in Chamba, were mural painters, prior to their having worked with the 
Mughal artists for some years. In India the painting being ancillary to architecture, 
the art of wall-painting was much more common and this fact is clearly suggested 
by the accounts in various silpasastras. No example of wall-painting of the period 
earlier than the eighteenth century has survived in this hilly region; the wall-paint- 
ings of the later period, however, exhibit certain compositional norms, discussed 
below, which are derived from the indigenous Indian painting and not from the 
Mughal painting. 

It may be relevant to mention here that in Kangra area also ritual paintings, 
done by women around the doors of houses, show some lingering motifs of the 
sixteenth century north Indian painting apart from certain traits which clearly 
appear to have been derived from relief work of the ancient period (PI. 16). 

The earliest known miniature painting from Chamba is attributable to the 
period circa AD 1630-40. It depicts Raja Balabhadra Varman of Chamba, seated 
on a throne, and some other figures are shown in front of him (Pl. 17). It was 
acquired by the Shimla museum from Vazir Kartar Singh of Nurpur. This picture 
is only a fragment and as noticed before, it was burnt along with many other 
pictures belonging to this family, in the nineteenth century. Balabhadra Varman 
ruled from 1589 to 1613 and again from 1623 to 1641. He was deposed from 
kingship in the year 1613 for his reckless charities, making it difficult to meet the 
essential expenses of the state and his son Janardan was installed as the Raja of 
Chamba.!® The inscription in Takri at the top red border of this picture reads: 
Siri Bali Karna, another name of Raja Balabhadra Varman which is fully explained 
in the Vansavali and the History of the Punjab Hill States (vol. 1. pp. 299-300) by 
Hutchison and Vogel.!? The youngman with his hands joined, one sees in front 
of the Raja in this picture, is Balabhadra Varman’s younger son Bishambhar. He 
is recognised with the help of another drawing portrait of this prince which bears 
the identifying name (PI. 18). This drawing portrait acquired in Chamba, is in the 
collection of the Jagdish and Kamla Mittal Museum of Indian Art, Hydrabad. 
The composition, portraying Balabhadra Varman, appears a contemporary work 
and seems to have been painted in Chamba not later than the year AD 1640. 
Painters were active in Chamba in the first half of the seventeenth century as 
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mentioned above. However,.in the absence of any other supporting evidence, the 
suggestion that the Balabhadra Varman’s ‘portrait, on stylistic grounds (only 
indirectly known) belongs to the first half of the seventeenth century, would not 
have met with acceptance. This apart, there was another serious problem; 
Bishambhar portrayed in this painting, according to Hutchison and Vogel, was 
killed in a battle, fought between Chamba and Nurpur forces at Dhalog, in the 
year AD 1623." In the drawing portrait, mentioned above, the portly figure of 
Bishambhar, shows him about fifteen years older than the period when he was 
portrayed along with his father Balabhadra Varman. The painting (PI. 17) cannot 
be attributed to a period as early as the year 1608, if both the works are to be 
considered as contemporary studies, and in that case the drawing portrait will 
have to be ascribed to about 1623, the year when Bishambhar was killed. 
Fortunately a dependable evidence has come to light indicating that Bishambhar 
was alive in the year AD 1626; the date of his death is not known. A poetical work 
in Hindi by Nimat Khan (pen name Jan Kavi) gives a detailed account of a revolt 
of the chiefs of the Punjab Hills States in the year A.H. 1035 (about AD 1626). 
The poet’s father Alaf Khan-was then the Faujdar of the Punjab Hills; he was 
appointed by Jahangir in place of Sardar Khan who had died in 1626. Alaf Khan 
was killed fighting in a battle against the rebels and his son, a poet (whose other 
works are also known) wrote the poem, entitled Alaf Khan Ki Paidi.“’ This work 
is full of details. Name of Bishambhar occurs twice and both times just after the 
name of Jagat Singh; in verse no. 19, ‘Jagata Pathania Bishambhar Chambyal’ 
are mentioned in the beginning followed by several other names of the Hill chiefs, 
and in verse no. 95 there is mention that ‘Jagata Bishambhar fled [from the 
battlefield] to save themselves’. It is obvious that the Chamba prince had sided 
with the Nurpur Raja Jagat Singh in this revolt. Since these details are important 
for fixing the period of an early Chamba painting, it will not be out of place here 
to give full accounts, helpful for knowing the reason how an incorrect information 
had appeared in Chamba chronicles. After the battle of 1623 between Chamba 
and Nurpur when Raja Janardan of Chamba was treachrously killed by Raja 
Jagat Singh and the state passed to the control of Nurpur, Balabhadra Varman 
was again installed as the Raja of Chamba. The vernacular vansavali mentions 
that in view of the imminent danger to the life of Prithvi Singh, the only son of 
Janardan, the child was smuggled out of Chamba by his wet-nurse Dai Batlo, for 
safety and the young child was brought up at Mandi. The real danger to the life 
of young Prithvi Singh was from his uncle Bishambhar and not from Jagat Singh. 
Yet another inaccuracy in the vansavali related to this period has been pointed 
out by Hutchison and Vogel. Bishambhar could think of succeeding to the gaddi 
of Chamba State after his father Balabhadra Varman, only if Prithvi Singh had 
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been removed for good. Child Prithvi Singh having been removed to Mandi for 
safety, Bishambhar pinned his hope for succession by associating himself with 
Jagat Singh who was then ruling Chamba through his officials. In view of the 
information now discovered, both the above mentioned works can be dated fairly 
correctly; composition portraying Balabhadra Varman and Bishambhar (PI. 17) 
to about 1630-40 and the drawing portrait (PI. 18) to the mid-seventeenth century. 
The Gujarati artists in Chamba were originally working in a style possessing 
affinity with the Mughal painting while a change towards the evolution of a local 
style is seen in the works discussed here. 

The available evidence of the painting in practice in Chamba related to the 
period of Raja Prithvi Singh (r. 1641-1664) is adequate and the painting activity 
having become common had, then, started influencing the work in other mediums. 
Some examples of the work of that category are discussed below. A double portrait 
depicting the Mughal emperor Shah Jahan and the Chamba Raja named above, 
originally in the collection of Hira Lal tarkhan-painter at Chamba is in a private 
collection (Pl. 19). The inscription in Takri on it reads: Shah Jahan darshan. Shah 
Jahan’s facial features and his white beard, depicted in this work, suggest, it must 
have been painted shortly before AD 1658, the last year of his reign. Prithvi Singh 
(born 1619) appears to be about forty in this portrait and this, too, supports the 
suggested period of this work. Prithvi Singh had been to the Mughal court as 
many as nine times and several legends about his visits to Delhi, are still 
remembered in Chamba. Here the Raja is seen with a hawk which was one of the 
usual presents from the Hill chiefs to the Mughals. The line in this work is fine 
and the workmanship shows affinity with a Nurpur painting, the portrait of 
Rajrup(?) (Pl. 9). The figures in both these paintings are shown against a dark 
green monocrhrome background. . 

The wood reliefs of the State-Kothi at Brahmaur-Chamba; now preserved in 
the Bhuri Singh Museum, Chamba, occupy an important place in the history of 
Pahari painting. The figures in these reliefs are carved following the norms of 
Pahari miniature painting and these painted reliefs still retain some traces of 
pigments. The State-Kothi according to a tradition and the information recorded 
by Vogel, was built in the year AD 1652 by Raja Prithvi Singh. However, 
scholars—H. Goetz, W.G. Archer and Karl Khandalavala—have ascribed these 
reliefs variously to the periods ranging between the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century to the mid-eighteenth century. We have sharply different opinions of 
scholors in this respect because of the absence of any knowledge about the stylistic 
norms of the painting in Chamba. New material discovered recently throws light 
on the painting activity in Chamba and now it can be said with certainty that the 
Brahmaur State-Kothi reliefs belong to the mid-seventeenth century. The con- 
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sideration of the criteria of the Basohli style paintings had been influencing the 
opinion of the scholars in dating these reliefs. The proportions and stylization of 
the figures in Chamba painting were different in the mid-seventeenth century as 
indicated by the examples discussed below. 

Two paintings, depicting Narasimha slaying Hiranyakashipu which on stylistic 
ground are ascribed to Chamba and to the second quarter of the seventeenth 
century, have recently been published by Amina Okada” of the Musee Guimet, 
Paris, where one of these pictures is preserved; the present where-abouts of the 
other picture (Col. Pl. C) are not known. Both of them appear to be the work of 
one artist. The style of these paintings shows a later development from the pictures 
of the Rasika-priya in the popular Mughal style of the Jahangir period. Though 
rich yellow and orange are used for the garments, the colour scheme. and style of 
these pictures are different from those of the Basohli paintings. Naturalism of the 
Mughal style is apparent from the manner in which the lion-head of the deity is 
drawn in these works, but the stylisation in the dipiction of other figures, shows 
a change from the Mughal style. The female figures in these pictures, possess 
affinity with those seen in the wood reliefs of the Brahmaur State-Kothi; the 
proportions of the figures in the works done in two different mediums (paintings 
and wood reliefs) are similar. 

An inscribed brass image of Durga seated on a lion (Fig. 6), a work of the 
mid-seventeenth century, under workship in the temple of goddess Jalpa in village 
Mehla (Chamba), shows a clear deviation from the iconographic norms in which 
images of the goodess were made earlier in Chamba and the neighbouring areas. 
The influence steming from the art of miniature painting, then in practice in 
Chamba, was responsible for the change. 

A much damaged painting depicting an eight armed goddess seated on a throne 
under a large parasole (Pl. 20) was originally in the collection of the Chamba 
painters. A short inscription in Takri, seen below the parasole, reads: Jalpa. Two 
temples dedicated to goddess Jalpa exist in Chamba; one in village Mehla 
mentioned above where the brass idol is enshrined and the other in village 
Bhatalwan, opposite Chamba town. It is interesting to know that most of the 
ceremonies, such as the first tonsure of a male child in the family of Chamba- 
painters, were performed in this temple of Jalpa Devi at Bhatalwan. Fine drawing 
of the figure and the manner in which arms of the goddess are depicted, show a 
close affinity with the Nurpur painting (PI. 8). The goddess is shown seated with 
her left leg pendent and the right one in a bent position similar to the arrangement 
seen in the case of the brass image of Jalpa Devi in a temple in village Mehla (Fig. 
6). This work is datable to the second quarter of the severiteenth century and a 
slight transformation of the popular Mughal style introduced in Nurpur-Chamba 
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Fic. 6. Drawing of a brass image of goddess Durga under worship 
in the temple of Jalpa Devi, in village Mehla-Chamba; inscribed: 
mid-17th century. 


area is noticed in it. The torso with broad heavy chest and slender waist of this 
figure is similar to the old tradition of the Indian painting. 

The painters settled in Nurpur-Chamba were most probably maintaining 
contacts with their relations in the plains at least in the initial period of one or 
two generations after their arrival in the hills. This is suggested by the style of the 
later work connected with this area; the stylistic development occurring in the 
Mughal painting of the Shah Jahan period is noticed in some works done here. 
A painting depicting, ‘Krishna raising the mount Govardhana’ from Chamba, 
now in the N.C. Mehta collection, Ahmedabad, is datable to the mid-seventeenth 
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century (Pl. 21). The colours and the manner of their application in this work 
indicate its relationship with the Mughal style and the prototypes of the figures 
depicted in it, are seen in the Mughal painting of the Shah Jahan period. The type 
of the floral work done in gold over the red border of this picture is derived from 
the Mughal painting of that period. The design of the crowns of Krishna and 
Balarama in this Chamba painting is similar to that of the crown of Vishnu seen 
in the painting depicting Jagat Singh worshipping (PI. 8); the latter, as discussed 
above, cannot be attributed to the period later than the year 1623. Karl 
Khandalavala has ascribed this Chamba painting to about AD 1760, (Pahari 
Miniature Paintings in the N.C. Mehta Collection, Col: Plate K), but the palette 
and the facial types one sees in this picture have no parallels in the Chamba 
paintings of the eighteenth century. In this connection it is intresting to know that 
Mughal style drawings datable to the reigns of Jahangir and Shah Jahan found 
in the collection of the Gujarati painter-families at Chamba suggest that before 
migration to the hills in the first half of the seventeenth century these artists had 
worked for several years in the Mughal ateliers (Pls. 30-32). 

The course of painting in Chamba in the period of Raja Chatar Singh ir. 
1664-1690 or 1695) is known from several surviving examples and the scholars of 
Pahari painting are well aware of them. A Chamba painting depicting a Raja 
listening to sacred texts being read by a Brahman from a pothi, in the collection 
of the National Museum, New Delhi (PI. 22), is of unusual interest. Though the 
inscription in Takri recorded carelessly at the top border identifies the prince as 
Raja Fateh Shah of Srinagar (Garhwal), it appears Raja Chatar Singh is shown 
here. This work can be attributed to the period about AD 1670. The Chamba 
painting had by that period acquired its own characteristics. The treatment of the 
eye, however, shows some relationship with the paintings of the earlier period. 
Influence of the traits and norms of painting in vogue in this hilly region is clearly 
noticed in this work. The figures in this picture are depicted according to their 
importance; both the attendants shown standing on each side are short statured. 
The carpet spread on the ground (on which the Raja is stated) strangely enough 
is concealing part of the legs of the attendant seem behind the Raja. The jamas 
of the attendants protrude into the borders of the pictures. It seems the loosening 
of the style and the influence of some other tradition already in vogue in these 
hills, were responsible for these changes. 

Raja Chatar Singh according to the accounts in the Diliparanjani, composed in 
AD 1703 by poet Uttam at Guler, was a Rasika (aesthete); Uttam has emphasised 
this aspect of the nature of the Raja.”° This poet was born and brought up at 
Chamba; his father Arjan, a native of Guler, had migrated to Chamba and settled 
there. Later Uttam, after the death of Raja Chatar Singh, came to Guler.”* He 
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was a poet of the Brajbhasa (the language of the Mathura-Agra region). In fact 
there were several poets of Brajbhasa in the Punjab Hills in the seventeenth century. 
Arjan, father of Uttam, considered himself a native of Guler; it is not known when 
had this family come to the hills. 


EARLY PAINTING IN MANDI 


In Mandi, a prolific centre of painting in this Pahari region, some artists working 
in the popular Mughal style, were active from the early seventeenth century. 
Catherine Glynn recently published several Mandi paintings of the seventeenth 
century in an article entitled, ‘Early painting in Mandi’. > Scholarly opinion is, 
however, divided about the periods of those works and even the Pahari connection 
of some of them. Karl Khandalavala has ascribed some of those paintings to 
Bikaner in Rajasthan. © The facial types of the figures in Mandi painting are 
distinct and though these have no parallels in the Bikaner paintings or any other 
centre, still there is a reluctance in attributing those paintings to the Mandi school. 
A painting related to the epic Ramayana (published by Glynn, Fig. 16) has been 
ascribed by another scholar to Mandi-Bilaspur and attributed to the period 
c.1670-75,” while Glynn had suggested this to be a work of the period 1630-45. It 
seems a Mandi painting depicting Goddess Kali (Col. Pl. D), in the collection 
of the Shimla Museum, can throw some light for resolving the problems of early 
Mandi painting. This painting datable to the third quarter of the seventeenth 
century, provides a link between the early Mandi paintings and those of the late 
seventeenth century. In the Shimla Museum painting the subtle tonality of colours 
and the manner of their application indicate the use of the traits of the Mughal 
painting; the apple green of the background in this painting merges with the blue 
of the sky and this is not an idiom of the indigenous painting. Though in 
comparison to the paintings of the earlier period, this is a simple composition, 
but its relationship with the early paintings of Mandi is obvious. The manner in 
which water is depicted in this painting by drawing schematic wavy lines in white 
over the gray ground is exactly similar to the treatment seen in several early Mandi 
paintings including those incorrectly ascribed to Bikaner.”> Moreover, similarity 
existing in these works in respect of several other features is also apparent. The 
type of tree seen in the Shimla Museum painting remained a consistent feature, 
with only minor changes, of Mandi painting over a long period and thus this work 
is surely connected with that centre. 

The artist who produced the early Mandi paintings had, it seems, come from 
outside. They worked in a style somewhat different from that in practice during 
that period at Nurpur Chamba area. The artists in Mandi could attempt complex 
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compositions depicting a large number of figures and the architecture in these 
paintings also appears realistically viewed, but the line is not very fine in these 
works. It is also noticed that like the tradition in Rajasthan, text related to the 
subject of the picture, is written in a register at the top of the painting in several 
Mandi paintings of the early period. The inscriptions are written in Takri 
characters, the script in use in this Pahari region (Pl. 23). Some examples of this 
kind are seen in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi; Government Museum, 
Chandigarh and Himachal State Museum, Shimla. A feature like this (text written 
along with the picture) is not seen in paintings from other centres of miniature 
painting in this region. These facts suggest that the artists then active in Mandi 
did not belong to the group which had arrived at the Nurpur-Chamba area. 


WALL PAINTINGS IN THE PAHARI REGION 


Coomaraswamy had drawn attention to the relationship which exists between the 
Rajput painting and the tradition of wall-paintings; he mentioned, “both in 
composition and technique the Rajput paintings, notwithstanding their generally 
small size, are clearly derived from and related to an art of wall paintings. The 
Hindu paintings have step ed from the walls of the shrines and palaces where 
their traces linger still.’*” Coomaraswamy had correctly hinted about the 
principles, but somehow he did not elaborate his view by discussing some examples. 
Though some writers entertained a similar opinion about the origins of Pahari 
painting, the later writers expressed complete disagreement with the suggestion of 
Coomaraswamy and they believed that if the surviving murals in the hills are any 
indication, it is there which are adaptation of miniature painting to bigger spaces 
on the walls. A writer dismissed the suggestion about the continuity in the tradition 
of wall-painting by saying that the murals in the hills are mostly copies of 
miniatures, done on a somewhat bigger scale, with bigger brushes. It is correct 
but partially; the figural work, seen in the surviving murals in the hills, shows a 
stylistic affinity to the figures painted in the miniatures of the eighteenth century 
or of the later period, but only this aspect cannot be the criterion for arriving at 
the correct conclusion. Other aspects of the murals, in particular, their composi- 
tional norms, .have never been discussed. 

No example of wall paintings in this hilly region, prior to the period of AD 
1720-30, has come to notice and by then the tradition of the Pahari miniature 
painting, possessing some affinity to the Mughal work, was well established in 
this region. The figures seen in the surviving wall paintings are, thus, painted 
according to the proportions and stylisation, then in vogue in the hills. Two kinds 
of compositional norms are seen in the wall paintings of these hills. One, in which 
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the picture is not of the nature of a narrative or if related to some story, it pertains 
to a single episode and such pictures are individually framed and the compositions 
of second type are, in fact, multiple compositions which depict a complete story 
and thus the various episodes shown in them are not framed separately. In the 
wall paintings of the latter mentioned kind, the story is conceived as a continuous 
narration in a single composition. Various episodes in a single composition are 
dispersed by using certain features, such as a tree or some architectural design or 
even different colours for the background and thus the space for each episode 
appears well defined. The multiple composition for native is derived from the 
ancient tradition of the Indian painting; one sees that the Jataka stories are shown 
in comprehensive compositions in the Ajanta caves (fifth century). The style of 
the Ajanta painting changed gradually, but its compositional norms have con- 
tinued. Before discussing the examples of wall painting of the Pahari region 
indicating continuity of the old tradition, we may take notice of a dated work 
done on paper. In the Vijnaptipatra (AD 1610) painted by Salivahana,° 0 an artist 
working in the popular Mughal style, one sees, that the figural work is done 
following the stylistic traits of the Mughal painting of that period, but the 
compositional norms in this work are different which possess a clear relationship 
with the Indian tradition of wall-painting. Some figure appears again and again 
in it and various events occurring at different places and at different times are 
shown without separating the scenes by using borders of any sort. Different colours 
for the backgrounds and certain other features are used in it to disperse the scenes. 

Some examples of wall paintings have survived in these hills which exhibit 
clearly the compositional norms of the ancient tradition. The murals in the 
Chamunda Devi temple in village Devi-Kothi (Chamba) are perhaps the most 
important specimens of the kind mentioned above in this region. Pictures of the 
theme of exploits of Goddess Durga in annihilating of the demon king and his 
hordes, who had harassed the gods, are painted on the two walls at the outer side 
of the sanctum sanctorum. One sees that the Goddess destroys the demons, one 
by one, and moves forward, she kills the buffalo-shaped demon Mahisasura and 
a demon king and the culmination of the narrative is the scene of the adoration 
of the Goddess by the gods (Col. Pl. E & monochrome Pl. 24). The Goddess is, 
thus, seen at five places on the first wall and is depicted seven times on the other, 
according to the requirement of the narrative. Various scenes are dispersed in such 
a- manner that without the use of any border or a line for dividing the space, the 
whole story is quite clear. Krishna legends from the Bhagavata Purana, are painted 
on the third wall of this temple (Col. Pl. F & monochrome Pl. 25). The story of 
the birth and the exploits of child Krishna is a vast repertoire of episodes. Even 
the selected important legends for illustrating the story, could not be shown on 
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one wall of this small shrine. The space here is, therefore, divided into four 
horizontal panels running the full length of the wall. The narrative depicting the 
scenes in the sequence of the story continues from above downward from panel 
to panel; each panels depicts more than one episode. Like the goddess mural (on 
the other two walls) this, too, is indeed a single composition. This feature of the 
mural is brought out clearly by the manner in which the artist depicts the river 
Jamuna (PI. 25). This river is ubiquitious in the story of Krishna’s childhood and 
is shown here flowing in a diagonal and undulating manner, from above in such 
a way that various episodes occurring besides the river Jamuna and seen in three 
horizontal panels, apear well integrated and interwoven. These panels illustrating 
the Bhagavata Purana theme, also appear to follow the tradition of scroll painting. 
The various episodes of these two themes mentioned above are not shown in 
separate compartments, but the disposal of the scenes is achieved in an imaginative 
manner by showing certain features for separating the space utilised for each scene 
and at the same time the whole narrative remains a single well-knit composition. 
Use of the border is seen there but only for enclosing the entire composition. The 
Devi-Kothi murals according to an inscription preserved in the temple were 
painted in the year AD 1754 and stylistically these are similar to the miniature 
paintings done by a Chamba painter active during that period. The kind of 
comprehensive compositions seen here could not have been possible without the 
existence of the old tradition in the hills; the artists surely possessed knowledge 
and experience of the compositional traits of the indigenous Indian painting. It is 
not a solitary example. Other equally good specimens of comprehensive composi- 
tions are noticed in the murals of the Thakurdwara at Nurpur. Here again the 
same popular theme from the Bhagavata Purana, tenth book, is painted. One sees 
Krishna and Balarama engaged in killing the elephant Kuvalya, then at the palace 
of Kamsa, in front of the wrestlers while Kamsa and his courtiers watch them 
anxiously. It is a superb composition depicting several events.*! The influence of 
the Mughal painting for mobilising skilfully a large number of figures in a single 
composition is obvious, but the continuity of the tradition of Indian painting is 
also noticed in this work; same figures appear again and again in one composition 
and certain subjects not related to the Krishna legend, are also painted there 
without separating’ the various scenes. The Kulu Devi mural*” with countless 
figures, a work of the early nineteenth century, is another example possessing a 
clear relationship with the tradition of wall painting and painted scrolls. Com- 
positional norms seen in the Kulu mural have no parallel in the Mughal painting. 

The above mentioned three examples from different places in this Pahari region 
suggest that the tradition of comprehensive compositions for narratives was in 
vogue throughout in this region. Apart from the wall paintings, numerous 
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examples of the use of such compositional norms, are available in the case of folios 
of miniature paintings, as for instance in an illustration to the epic Ramayana 
(Col. Pl. G); Shiva’s bow is shown thrice in this miniature. 


TREATMENT OF THE EYE IN PAINTING —- AN ENIGMA 


A peculiar characteristic of the Indian painting of the medieval period of showing 
the farther eye protruding into the space in the case of figures shown in the profile, 
is well known. When the practice of depicting the protruding eye was dropped, 
full view of one eye (as if it is seen from the front) continued to be shown. This 
kind of treatment of the eye is in contrast to the naturalistic treatment seen in the 
Mughal painting. Both the idioms—the indigenous and the Mughal—remained in 
use simultaneously over a long period. The indigenous idiom changed gradually 
at different periods at various places under the influence of the Mughal style 
paintings. The artists working in the popular Mughal styles had added some more 
idioms used for the depiction of the eye. Though number of beautiful works are 
known in which the use of the indigenous idioms is seen, a difficulty is sometimes 
experienced in dating correctly the paintings done by the artists working in the 
indigenous or the popular Mughal styles, particularly in the case of the latter. 
Two examples, discussed below, illustrate this point. 

A Ragamala painting (illustration to Raga Kumbha) in the collection of the 
National Museum, New Delhi, is of exceptional interest in this connection (PI. 
26). This work is neither spectacular nor the quality of the finish is high; it is 
painted in the popular Mughal style. Pahari connection of this picture appears 
certain as discussed below. This painting, not published as yet, might ordinarily 
be ascribed to the Basohli style (to which it possesses a superficial affinity) and 
assigned to the period, about first quarter of the eighteenth century—almost a 
hundred years later than the actual period of this work. The physiognomy of both 
the male and the female figures, shown in it, possesses a clear affinity with the 
figures painted in the Mughal style in the Jahangir period. This painting, thus, 
cannot be attributed to a period later than AD 1630. The facial type and the long 
plaited hair of the female figure in this picture, are not seen in the paintings of 
the Pahari region. In the earliest Basohli paintings, one sees, that loose tresses of 
hair are shown coming down the shoulders of the female figures and this idiom 
remained in use over a long period. The well in this picture is indicated in a circle; 
the artist is not concerned with the perspective. The use of the black colour for 
the well and for the scabbards of sword and dagger suggests the continuity of a 
preference for the black colour which was liberally used in the paintings of the 
sixteenth century. Similarly the yellow border of this picture indicates a relation- 
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ship with the paintings of the Chaurapanchasika, the Bhagavata Purana and the 
Shimla Devi Mahatmya manuscript. 

The Ragamala painting, described above, seems to have been painted in the 
hills; it served as a prototype for another painting on the same subject (PI. 27) 
which on stylistic consideration cannot be connected with any other region except 
the hills. This painting in the collection of the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi, 
seems to have been painted about three decades after its prototype discussed above. 
It is published and ascribed to Basohli (Mankot) and attributed to the period circa 
AD 1710;°7 the suggested period appears incorrect. The probable reasons for 
influencing the opinion for the dating of this work to 1710, helps us to understand 
the problem of the chronology of the early Pahari painting. It is generally believed 
that the change from the depiction of the full view of the eye to its depiction in 
a naturalistic manner, had occurred in the later period. This view ignores the fact 
that both the idioms had remained in practice simultaneously because some artists 
were working.at certain centres in this Pahari region in the popular Mughal style 
painting. The Bharat Kala Bhavan painting shows a development from the popular 
Mughal style and not from the Basohli style painting, though some influence of 
the contemporary Pahari painting is visible in this work. It can thus be attributed 
to the period AD 1660-80. Similarly another Ragamala painting (illustration 
ofRaga Bhamarananda) has to be ascribed to the same period (AD 1660-80) and 


(b) (c) 


FIG. 7. (a) Tree type seen in a Basohli style painting of the Rasamanjari 
series in the Dogra Art Gallery, Jammu; 
(b) & (c) Tree types carved on the Bharat stupa, Ist century B.C. The basic 
decorative form of the tree remained the same in Pahari painting as it was 
shown in the ancient period, indicating a continuity of the tradition. 
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not to AD 1710, the date suggested in chhavi-2.°* The line in this work is fine and 
at places it cannot be seen; its quality is different from that of the eighteenth 
century Pahari paintings. The portrait of Raja Mandhata of Nurpur in the Bharat 
Kala Bhavan (PI. 11) is related to this Ragamala painting in style and workman- 
ship, though the portrait appears to be slightly later in date. 


CONTINUITY OF TRADITION —- OTHER EVIDENCES 


The foregoing discussion about the paintings done by artists working in the 
popular Mughal style may appear somewhat contradictory to the suggestions 
outlined in the beginning of this essay about the continuity of an old tradition in 
the miniature painting of this region. During the period popular Mughal style was 
in practice in these hills, there were artists in this region working in the traditional 
style who were then painting murals and illustrations for manuscripts. The 
influence steming from the presence of the artists working in the popular Mughal 
style (who came to these hills in the late sixteenth century and the beginning of 
the seventeenth century) improved the technique of painting of the indigenous 
artists, brought a refinement in their work, expanded the palette and the artists 
started depicting more details in their works. These characteristics noticed in the 
Basohli style paintings are different from the old tradition, while their style and 
compositional norms and certain other traits did not change. The idioms of 
stylisation and proportions also continued according to the old norms except for 
minor changes which occurred more in a natural process with the passage of time, 
rather than as a result of the adoption of the new style. 

The Rajas of the Hill States who had throughout been patronising arts as is 
evidenced by the numerous temples and sculptures surviving in this region, could 
not have remained indifferent to the-art of wall-painting. The latter mentioned 
tradition, it seems, has been continuing in these hills since the early medieval 
period; the Brahmaur inscription (eighth century) on the pedestal of the Brass 
Nandi image mentions about a painted mandapa of the Shiva temple there.*> The 
water fountain stones from the hills, and the Churah area, in particular, are carved 
in the style which clearly exhibits the influence of the art of painting (Pls. 28, 29). 
Niharrajan Ray while briefly discussing these carved stones observes thus: ‘“These 
low reliefs of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries are indeed the progenitors of 
later Rajput painting; and it is in these that we witness ‘medieval’ features in their 
relatively unadulterated aspect, particularly in the decorative pattern on the skirts 
of female figures on such fountain stones as those of Ajayapala (AD 1225), at Sai 
Churah. They are on a par with almost similar, designs on the contemporary Jain 
miniatures from Western India.”°° Without going into the question of whether 
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Fic. 8. Drawing of a Guler (Pahari) painting of the fourth quarter of the 
17th century; (private coll. USA) (Published in Prataditya Pal The Classical 
Tradition in Rajput Painting, (New York, 1978), No. 59, pp. 168-69). The 
idiom of the basket-weave pattern for indicating water used in this work 
has been in pratice since the ancient period as seen in the Wall painting of 
Ajanta rock-cut caves; its use is also seen on a carved stone of Chamba, 
13th century (Pl. 29) and the later medieval paintings of north India and 
the Devi Mahatamya manuscript (P1.5). The use of this idiom in a Mandi 
painting (Fig. 9) indicates that it was in practice at several centres in the 
Pahari region. 
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carved stones are the progenitors of the Rajput painting or otherwise, these works 
afford us an evidence about the existence of a tradition of painting in this region 
and most probably it was related to wall-painting. Evidence about the tradition 
of wall-painting in vogue in Kashmir is provided by the surviving murals in the 
monasteries of the Western Himalayas; all the early works, datable to the 
tenth-twelfth centuries were done by artists from Kashmir. It is also known that 
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Mandi (Pahari) painting, mid-18th century. 
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artists from Kashmir had joined the workshop of miniature painters at the court 
of the Mughals.” ’ Furthermore, the Tibetan monk historian Taranatha mentions 
about the existence of a school of painting in Kashmir in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. Kashmir and the Hill States had ample contacts; Sanskrit 
scholars, pandits, scribes, artists and even weavers from Kashmir had been coming 
to these Hill States quite often. Thus we find that though the examples of wall 
paintings surviving in this hilly region relate to the eighteenth century, the existence 
of the tradition is evidenced from various sources. 

It is believed that the tradition of illustrated manuscript was in vogue at several 
places in these hills and not in Kangra alone which area has yielded the Devi 
Mahatmya manuscript mentioned above. This is suggested by the presence of the 
traits of the Chaurapanchasika group of paintings in the Pahari paintings of the 
Basohli and the related styles, datable to the seventeenth century. The manuscripts, 
with or without illustrations, were used for daily recitation/reading of the sacred 
texts and numerous examples are known in which chandan-tilakahad been applied 
almost as a daily routine over the painted figures of deities and/or at the 
commencement of the text. An example of a pandit reading the text from a pothi 
for a prince (Pl. 22) shows another kind of use of the manuscripts. It has to be 
remembered in this connection that the pothis, though held sacred, were not meant 
for worship like the practice prevailing in Westeren India or in ‘some parts of 
Rajasthan. Wear and tear of the books which were used almost daily, were 
obvious. Damage to the manuscripts through insects, termites, or the cause of 
various kinds, particularly the fire accident which were quite common in the case 
of houses built largely of wood in these hills, and even leaking roofs and so forth, 
were common. Torrid and humid climatic conditions in the low hills were also 
taking their toll. Apart from these facts, what may not be well known and which 
was indeed the major cause for the disappearance of the manuscripts, was that 
the damaged pothis or those not likely to be looked after properly by the 
descendants, were thrown into the rivers to save the sacred texts from being 
desecrated in any manner; it was considered a sin to be responsible in any way 
which may affect the sanctity of the sacred manuscripts. 

It has also to be kept in view that the painting activity was confined to the 
towns, the headquarters of the petty hill states and the number of the illustrated 
manuscripts could not have been large. In comparison to the sixteenth century, 
the painting activity in the seventeenth century was quite common in these hills, 
but we know much less about the illustrated manuscripts of that period. Similarly 
illustrated manuscripts of the eighteenth century are much less than those of 
nineteenth century. It can be assumed that the art of illustrated manuscript was 
in practice at several places in this hilly region before the seventeenth century. 
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The bhakti movement which had been sweeping through many parts of north 
India in the fifteenth-sixteenth centuries, had become popular with the develop- 
ment of the vernaculars, for poetry in those languages could be easily understood 
and appreciated by all. Evidence that the vernaculars had become popular in these 
hills by the fifteenth century, is available from various sources, particularly the 
copper-plate inscriptions about the land grants, surviving in this region. Var- 
nacular literature had helped in making the Vaishnava cult more popular in the 
hills. Vaishnavism did exist in this region, but in this period, however, an intense 
and devout interest in this cult is seen. Temples dedicated to Krishna and Rama 
were built at several places in the hills in the sixteenth-seventeenth centuries. The 
Raja of Kulu and Mandi made over their states to god Vishsnu in the seventeenth 
century and started ruling their states as the Diwan (regent) of the god. Events 
like this could take place only when the cult of Vaishnavism and the bhakti 
movement had become much more popular and common. Thus we find that the 
cult of Vaishnavism and the bhakti movement had not taken a long time to 
influence this hilly region. The sixteenth century is the period when the contacts 
of the Punjab Hills with the outside became more frequent and this aspect deserves 
more attention in considering the cultural history of the Pahari region. Several 
instances are known of learned Brahman families which came to these hills in the 
sixteenth century and even from as far off places as Bengal, Bihar and south India. 
A copy of the Vajasaneyi Samhita manuscript in the collection of the Bhuri Singh 
Museum (acc. No. 37.133) was written (copied) in the year AD 1452 in Mithila- 
Bihar. Interestingly enough two Brahmans from Gaya-Bihar were the beneficiaries 
of a land grant made by a Raja of Chamba in the year AD 1591.°® Painters too 
came to the hills during this period as one instance in the case of the artist-family 
which painted the Devi Mahatmya illustrations in the Kangra area, is known. It 
has been pointed out above that some motifs, particularly the architectural designs 
of the Chaurapanchasika gourp of paintings, are seen in the early Pahari paintings 
connected with various centres in this hilly region. Much more significant is, 
however, the evidence related to the ‘technique’ of early Pahari painting; it is the 
same as was in use in the case of the sixteenth century paintings of north India, 
the paintings of the Chaurapanchasika group. The layer of the pigments in the 
early Pahari paintings is generally thin and some examples of direct application 
of pigments without the white priming are also known. This aspect is in contrast 
to the technique used in the early paintings from Mewar and Malwa; usually the 
white priming in the paintings of those areas is thick and also their colour schemes 
and compositional norms are different from those of the early Pahari painting. 
These facts suggest that several artists had migrated from north Indian plains to 
the hills in the second half of the sixteenth century. 
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PLATE 1. Kamodini Ragini, Kulu, late 17th century 

(Photo from Rajput Miniatures from the Collection of 

Edward Binney, 3rd. Portland Art Museum, Portland, 
Oregon (1968), Col. Pl. at Page 13). 


Coll. Himachal State Museum, Shimla. 
The architectural design with prominent eaves, the use of curtain and the bold thick 
lines for defining the eyes show the lingering traits of the sixteenth century paintings. 
Damaged portions in it reveal a thin coat of pigment and in technique it does not appear 
far removed from the sixteenth century painting. 


PLATE 3. An illustration from the Devi Mahatmya 
MS. Shimla Museum. 


PLATE 4. An Illustration from the Devi Ma 
MS. Shimla Museum. 
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PLATE 5. An Illustration from the Devi Mahatmya 
MS. Shimla Museum. 


PLATE 6. Detail from a Basohli style painting of the 
Rasamanjari series, Period: 1660-80, 
Dogra Art Gallery Jammu. 
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PLATE 7. Narasimhavatara, Mixed Mughal and Pahari style, Period: 1610-20, 
(Probably from Nurpur) Coll. Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi. . 
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PLATE 8. Raja Jagat Singh of Nurpur worshipping Vishnu and Lakshmi, Early Pahari 
painting with some Mughal influence from Nurpur, period: 1620-23, 
Coll. Bharat Kala Bhavan, Vardnasi. 


PLATE 9. Portrait of a prince of a Hill state (probably Raja 
Rajrup of Nurpur), Pahari (Nurpur), Period: 1650-55. Private 
Collection U.S.A. Photo courtesy Dr Catherine Glynn. 


PLATE 10. The churning of the ocean, Nurpur, Period: 1670-80. 
Coll. Himachal State Museum, Shimla. 
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COL PLATE A. Two pages from the Devi Mahatmya MS. from the Pahari 
region; third quarter of 16th century 


Coll. Himachal State Museum, Shimla. 
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COL. PLATE D. Goddess Kali; Mandi painting, third quarter of the 17th century. 
Coll. Himachal State Museum, Shimla. 
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COL. PLATE F. Wall painting depicting Krishna legends; Chammunda Devi 
temple in village Devi Kothi (Chamba) 1754. 
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COL. PLATE H. Raga Vasanta 
Chamba painting; last quarter of the 17th century. 
Coll. Govt. Museum and Art Gallery, Chandigarh. 
(The subject of the picture and its colour scheme, composition and 
stylisation of the motifs suggest the relationship of the work with a tradition 
other than the Mughal painting.) 


PLATE 11. Raja Mandhata of Nurpur, Nurpur, Period: 1675-85. 
Coll. Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi. 


PLATE 12. An Illustration to the Bhanudatta’s Rasamanjari Nurpur, Mid-17th century, 
Coll. National Museum, New Delhi, Acc. No. 67.56. 


PLATE 13, 14. Details of the side panels of a ritual painting known as Bangadwari (1970), 
Chamba, artist late Shri Prem Lal, Coll. Bhuri Singh Museum Chamba, 
Photo courtesy Shri Harbans Garg. 
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PLATE 13, 14. Details of the side panels of a ritual painting known as Bangadwari (1970), 
Chamba, artist late Shri Prem Lal, Coll. Bhuri Singh Museum Chamba, 
‘Photo courtesy Shri Harbans Garg. 


PLATE 15. Ritual painting from Chamba, depicting Kamadeva and Rati, 
Period: first quarter of the 20th century, 
Coll. Bhuri Singh Museum, Chamba. 


PLATE 16. (A) Door decoration, contemporary folk painting. In Kangra this kind of 

work is usually done by women on the doorway surround on the occasion of marriage. 

The picture depicts painting done on paper by a Kangra woman. While the floral scroll 

and the lotus petals at the edges show the continuation of the tradition of the Gupta 

and the medieval periods, the tucked up curtain at the ceiling is seen only in the North 
Indian paintings of the later medieval period—1Sth-16th centuries. 


(B) A picture from the Laur-Chanda series; second quarter of the 16th century (Coll. 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay). The picuture shows the use of curtain for design 
value in the composition. (Photo from Essence of Indian Art by B.N. Goswamy 
(San Francisco, 1986), p. 34, No. 2. 


PLATE 17. Raja Balabhadra Varman of Chamba, Chamba, Period: 1630-40 
Coll. Himachal State Museum, Shimla. 
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PLATE 17(A). (B). Detail. 


PLATE 18. Drawing portraits with identifying names written in Takri 
characters; right-Mian Bishambhar, /eft-Vidhat Pal Kutlehria, Chamba, 
mid-17th century. 
(The drawing originally with a painter-family at Chamba is, now, preserved 
in the Jagdish and Kamala Mittal Museum of Indian Art, Hyderabad, 
(Photo courtesy Shri Jagdish Mittal). 


PLATE 19. Double portrait showing the Mughal emperor Shah Jahan and 
Chamdeba Raja Prithvi Singh, Chamba, Period: 1655-58 
Private Collection U.S.A. Photo Courtesy Dr Stuart C. Welch. 


PLATE 20. Seated figure of an eight armed goddess. 
Early Pahari painting, Period: second quarter of the 17th Century (The painting 
was originally in the family collection of Hira Lal, a Gujarati-painter at Chamba) 
Photo courtesy Shri Jagdish Mittal. 


PLATE 21. Giri-Govardhana (Krishana raising the mount Govardhana) 
Chamba, mid-17th Century. N.C. Mehta Collection Samskar Kendra, Ahmedabad 
Photo courtesy Dr. Karl Khandalavala. 


PLATE 22. Young Raja Chatar Singh of Chamba listening to sacred texts Chamba, 
Period: 1665-80. Coll. National Museum, New Delhi 
(Inscription in Takri jotted at the top border reads: Srinagria Raja Fateh Shah. This 
work does not passess any stylistic relationship with Srinagar (Garhwal) painting while 
it appears to have been painted by a Chamba artist. In case the identifying name is 
correct, it might have been painted by a Chamba artist at Haridwar, but it seems 
probable that a Chamba prince is shown in this picture). 
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PLATE 23. Vatuka. Mandi, mid-17th century (The 
inscription in Takri at the top register in this painting 
show some paleographic features of the 17th century 
which were not in use in the later period) 
Coll. Himachal State Museum. Shimla. 
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all paintings in the Chamuda Devi temple at Devi-Kothi, 
Chamba district, dated A.D. 1754. 


PLATE 24. Wall paintings in the Chamuda Devi temple at Devi-Kothi, 
Chamba district, dated A.D. 1754. 


PLATE 25. Wall paintings in the Chamunda Devi temple at Devi-Kothi, 
Chamba district, dated A.D. 1754. 
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PLATE 25. Wall paintings in the Chamunda Devi temple at Devi-Kothi, 
Chamba district, dated A.D. 1754. 
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PLATE 25. Wall paintings in the Chamunda Devi temple at Devi-Kothi, 
Chamba district, dated A.D. 1754. 


PLATE 26. Raga Kumbha, 
Popular Mughal style painting from the Pahari region, Period: 1620-30 
Coll. National Museum, New Delhi, Acc. No. 79.452. 


PLATE 27. Raga Kumbha 
Pahari (Nurpur), Period: 1660-80 
Coll. Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi. 


PLATE 28. Carved stone slab from Sai-Churah, Chamba district, dated AD 1225 
Coll. Bhuri Singh Museum, Chamba. 
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PLATE 29. Carved stone slab (inscribed) from Churah, 
Chamba district, 13th century 
(The idiom of the basket-weave pattern is used for 
indicating water in this relief) 
Coll. Bhuri Singh Museum, Chamba. 
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PLATE 30. Mughal drawing of the first quarter of the 17th century, 


(This drawing was in the family coll 


ection of the Chamba-painters). 


Present Coll. Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi 


Photo courtesy Shri Jagdish Mittal. 


PLATE 31. A teacher with his students; Drawing in the 
popular Mughal style of the second quarter of the 17th 
century. This drawing was in the family collection of 
Chamba-painters. 
Present collection: Jagdish and Kamla Mittal Museum 
of Indian Art, Hyderabad. 
Photo courtesy Shri Jagdish Mittal. 


PLATE 32. Pricked drawing (pounce); Mughal style, circa 1630-40. 
Coll. Bhuri Singh Museum, Chamba (The drawing was originally 
in family collection of the Chamba-painters). 
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